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to settle the Eastern question without the consent of Europe, this instrument could not be accepted.
The Salisbury Circular, which followed Derby's resignation, restated with a literary skill and political vehemence that were all its own, the objections already taken by the out-going minister. The fundamental difference between the London and St Petersburg Foreign Offices, revealed by the Salisbury Circular, must it was said by the unsophisticated observers, render it impossible for any arrangement to be reached by the assemblage of diplomatists at the Russian capital. The experts knew better. Everything had, in fact, been arranged between England, with the Czar on the one hand and the Sultan on the other, before the plenipotentiaries went to Berlin. Correcting Mr W. S. Blunt's narrative in his recent work on Egypt, Mr H. W. Lucy, in the Westminster Gazette, during August 1907, accurately recalled the true facts. The congress, which replaced the Treaty of San Stefano with the Treaty of Berlin, met on I3th June 1878. During the previous May outstanding differences between London and St Petersburg had been removed by the Anglo-Russian Convention specifying the terms on which the two nations would amicably co-operate at Berlin. The transfer of Cyprus to England was arranged in a later and an entirely different document. This was the Anglo-Turkish Convention, signed 4th June 1878, not communicated to Parliament till 8th July. It was the Anglo-Russian Convention which a casual Foreign Office hand sold to the Globe newspaper, and which Lord Salisbury contradicted. The agreement with the Porte was indeed the subject of a
similar dementi, but that, of course, came later.    In
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